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HOW ONE OF THE SMALLER HOSPITALS HOPES TO MEET THE NEED 
FOR MORE NURSES 

In addition to the many other problems confronting the American 
people and awaiting their solution, is that of the depletion in the ranks 
of nurses, caused by war conditions and the necessity for a secondary 
army — an army of nurses to care for the sick and maimed on the 
battlefield. 

The question has been discussed in all its bearings, but however 
much is said and however long the debate, the truly thoughtful and 
unselfish always return to the same point in the argument, viz: that 
skilled nurses are needed as never before. They will continue to be 
needed in increasing numbers and their number is now greatly depleted. 

The appeal made by the Council of National Defense to the young 
womanhood of the country to study nursing expresses it thus : 

The situation is a grave one. We must provide the best nursing care for our 
army; we must carry on with undiminished energy the nursing work in our 
hospitals at home; we must also be ready as the war proceeds to care for great 
numbers of disabled men; we must increasingly safeguard health work in which 
nurses are engaged, especially where the health of the nation's children is at 
stake. 

Highly skilled nurses will be needed as never before, and in greatly increased 
numbers. In one way only can the loss of trained nurses be made good, and that 
is by training others to take their places. The others must come from the ranks 
of America's young womanhood, and they must come in great numbers if they 
are to meet the situation as it appears in all its alarming phases. 

Trustees of civil hospitals, large and small, have sat in council upon 
this subject and have decided, most of them, upon their lines of action 
according to their ability and resources. 

The Newton Hospital, in Newton, Mass., which is known as one of 
the smaller hospitals, or at least as a secondary one, having one hun- 
dred and sixty-five beds, with a daily average of something more than 
one hundred patients, has felt the strain and responsibility caused by 
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the conditions and has made some efforts toward relieving them. Its 
trustees have made arrangements with the naval authorities whereby 
it has agreed to care for soldier sailors as needed. 

The Board of Health of the city of Newton has placed a building 
at the disposal of the hospital authorities, to which fifty patients can 
be admitted immediately, and the equipment for the building is stored 
in its basement ready to be set up for use at a moment's notice. An- 
other fifty patients can be cared for in other parts of the hospital with- 
out particularly disturbing the present routine of work or without 
displacing any of the patients resident in the community who would 
naturally expect the care of the hospital. 

It was a comparatively easy matter to secure space and hospital 
facilities for additional patients, but to provide nursing care seemed more 
complex, especially in the face of the fact that graduate nurses are 
scarce and opportunities for housing more pupils upon the hospital 
premises do not exist. Accordingly after due deliberation and a recom- 
mendation from the training school committee, it was decided to open 
a house where a new class may be provided for and where the prelim- 
inary instruction may be given. The new home has been called the 
Annex and will nicely care for fourteen students who were admitted 
during the week of August twelfth. It is, by train and a short walk 
at either end, about ten minutes distant from the hospital. In good 
weather the pupils may find it possible to walk the entire distance. 
The house is fitted with well equipped class rooms and work rooms for 
both theoretical and practical instruction. The home conditions are 
not only comfortable, but they are refining, and it is believed they will 
promote the happiness of the residents. 

In order that the instruction in domestic science may be applied, it 
is intended that the class members shall provide for themselves. Groups 
will be appointed for the various departments of the domestic work, 
each individual will have an opportunity to serve in every capacity. 
They will have their laundry work done at the hospital, which will 
also bake their bread. Otherwise they will provide for themselves. 
There will be no servants in the house other than the occasional day 
worker. Instructors will go from the hospital for certain class work 
and other teachers will come from the outside. 

It is intended to make this preliminary course very complete and 
thorough, though it is the same as that outlined in the school's pros- 
pectus. The members of the class will have no hospital practice for 
some weeks; they will begin by having a few hours per day and will 
be admitted to the hospital at the end of the preliminary or probationary 
period. The class is selected from the list of regular applicants and all 
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enter for the full three years' course. When this class becomes an 
integral part of the training school, another will be admitted and put 
through the same process. 

If it should transpire that the hospital needs of the next six months 
do not call for the additional number of nurses, affiliations with some 
of the large hospitals in the city will be obtained to ensure their thor- 
ough training. In no sense will the standards of instruction and prac- 
tice be lowered. 

The house will be supervised by Ellen C. Yancey, who will also be 
an instructor. She will have an assistant appointed by the hospital. 
Miss Yancey is a graduate of the Boston City Hospital Training School 
for Nurses and has had much experience in hospital and training school 
work. The Newton Hospital is fortunate in being able to secure her 
services. 

The actual expense of this undertaking is not yet known, but it 
should be kept at the minimum, if possible, for in no case would the 
Newton Hospital wish to set an example of extravagant expenditure, 
though it does sincerely hope to bear its share of the responsibility 
in meeting the present and future needs of its sick countrymen whether 
at home or in a foreign field. 



MEANING OF "HOME SERVICE" 

Carolyn C. Van Blarcom, representative of the Red Cross Nursing 
Service in New York, explains this term as follows: 

As there has been some misunderstanding on the part of many nurses as to 
what constitutes Home Service, I may explain that the army and navy hos- 
pitals located in this country come under that heading. Service in a navy hos- 
pital does not necessarily mean service on a hospital ship, but usually in a home 
hospital for the reception of men wounded in naval service. 



